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To the Editor 
From Miss Doreen Holford 


(Miss Holford is a former secretary 
of the Friends of Democratic Poland 
and has gone to Warsaw last month 
to join her Polish husband). 


I feel very proud to be in Warsaw 
and to know that soon I shall be 
a worker here. All that has been 
said about the streets of ruins, the 
wanton and deliberate destruction, 
I could, of course, repeat—but I am 
fortunate perhaps to have come a 
little later than ‘others, :and now wt 
is the busy-ness of Warsaw and of 
its people that absorbs me. Every- 
where is action and purposefulness : 
shops going up, ruins being pulled 
down and cleared away, buildings 
being restored — and 1, quite 
frankly, forget the gaping holes, the 
towering skeletons of what were ob- 
viously such. magnificent buildings, 
and feel only that there is plenty to 
do. Yes, it is good to live'a little 
more roughly in order to be part of 
this re-birth. 


Warsaw, 16.9.46. Doreen Holford 


Sir, 

The retention of Poland’s gold in 
this country, at a time when Poland 
needs it most is a cause of disturb- 
ance to people who rank fair play 
above any political considerations. 


Yorkshire. Diana B. 


Preparing for the elections the 
Polish National Council passed 
on September 23rd a new elect- 
oral bill. The new bill, of a truly 
democratic character, guarantees 
to all voters secret, equal and 
proportional elections. The new 
House will consist of 444 meni- 
bers. The National Electoral 
Commission will be composed of 
6 members each chosen by one of 
the 6 political parties. 
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Appeal to Poles in Britain : 


‘Your place 


is at home!’ 


MARSHAL ZYMIERSKI made recently 
the following appeal to Polish soldiers 


under British command. — 


“The Government of National 
Unity has more than once expressed 
its concern * for the fate of the 
soldiers of the former Polish Armed 
Forces remaining under British 
Command. In accordance with the 
best interests of the soldiers them- 
selves and with the interests and 


needs ‘of our country, the Govern- 


ment of Poland more than once 
asked the soldiers abroad to come 
home, since, it was of the opinion 
soldiers from. Narvik, 
Tobruk, Monte Cassino, Falaise 


“and many other battles, had in no 


way deserved to become nomads 
serving a foreign cause under 
foreign, colours. 

Despite the lies and  slanders 
spread about conditions in Poland 
and the treatment of soldiers re- 
turning from the West, ‘some 
scores of thousands of soldiers have 
come home to their country and 
their families. They have seen with 
their own eyes the mendacity of 
anti-Polish propaganda; they found 
that, after the dark night of occu- 
pation during the war, the Polish 
nation is winning increasing suc- 
cess in reconstruction, and that 
despite the difficulties natural after 
a war. 

They discovered that the  re- 
turn of the Regained "Territories, 
where 4,000,000 Poles have already 
been settled, opens up before us 
splendid vistas of advancement; 
they found out that the place of 
every upright Pole is not abroad, 
where nothing awaits him but the 
bitter fruit of vagabondage, but at 
home where he can, together with 
the whole nation,' set to fruitful 
work for his country and himself. 


Nevertheless, a considerable 
portion. of the soldiers of Polish 
units remaining under British Com- 
mand fell for this mendacious 
propaganda and remained abroad. 
They were deceived by promises 
of an easy and comfortable life 
abroad, and by the prospect of a 
third war which neither has nor 
will come. ! 

In reality, however, | these 
soldiers! were driven into a tragic 
situation. What was to be foreseen, 
did in fact happen. The Polish 
Armed Forces hitherto under 
British Command are being dis- 
solved. In their place the so-called 
Polish Resettlement Corps' was set 
up without consulting the Polish 
Government of National Unity, and 
forms part of the British Army. 

In accordance with the 1920 law 
on Polish nationality, entry into 
foreign military service ^ without 
the consent of the Polish Govern- 
ment renders the offenders liable to 
loss of citizenship. On behalf of 
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The Frontiers of Peace 


E have devoted much of this 

issue to the subject of West- 
ern Poland, or as the Polish people 
call it, the Regained "Territories. 

One of the most profound de- 
cisions of the Big Three at Potsdam, 
was that concerned with the Polish- 
German frontier. The Agreement 
signed by Mr. Truman, Mr. Attlee 
and Marshal Stalin included these 
words : 

“The three heads of Govern- 
ment agreed that, in the course 
of the final determination _ of 
Poland's Western frontier, the 
former German territories east of 
a line running from the Baltic 
Sea immediately west. of Swin- 
ioujscie (Swinemunde), and thence 
along the Odra (Oder) to 
the confluence of the Western 
Nysa (Niesse), and along the 
Western Nysa to the Czecho- 
slovak frontier, including that 
portion of East Prussia not placed 
under the administration of the 
U.S.S.R., and including the area 
of the former Free City of Dan- 
zig, shall be under the admini- 
stration of the Polish State, and 
because of this cannot in future, 
be considered as part of the 
Soviet zone in Germany." 

It is necessary to note here that 
the Agreement speaks of a "front- 
ier" and not of a demarcation line. 
It was in conformity with the Pots- 
dam decisions, that the Polish 
Government began the systematic 
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moving of Germans from these 
traditionally Polish lands, and at 
the same time settled over 4,000,000 
Poles there. 

The significance of these actions 
for the future peace of Europe and 
the world cannot be over-stressed. 
At a single blow Germany has been 
deprived of one of her main terri- 
torial  springboards for future 
aggression. At the same time, the 
regained territories, have provided 
the industrial base for a prosperous 
and strong Poland, capable of acting 
as a.democratic barrier to any new 
“Drive to the East." 

It was this drive against Poland, 
by the German army, which was the 
prelude to a drive to the West and 
bringing them rapidly to the very 
doorstep of Britain. 

We make no apology for remind- 
ing readers of these facts, for there 
are voices raised today which would 
forget the experience of history, and 
talk glibly of a new strong Ger- 
many. For the people of Europe 
such talk is listened to with dread, 
awaking nightmare memories of the 
previous "strong" Germany which 
was allowed to develop after the first 
world war. 

'The western frontiers of Poland 
are the frontiers of peace—a peace 


for which millions of people have 
died—they must remain as a bul- 
wark against aggression. 


Needed at home 


'The Polish Government, through 
Marshal Zymierski, has made yet 
another appeal to Polish soldiers in 
Britain to return home. 

What a tragedy it is that so many 
of  Poland's young men are 
estranged from their homeland at a 
time when their presence was never 
more urgently needed. 

The hundreds. of thousands of 
vigorous young Poles who could do 
so much to speed the rebuilding of 
their country, are fast becoming, 
what Marshal Zymierski calls 
“vagrants in a foreign country.” 

Will this new call from their 
homeland reach the hearts of 
the 200,000 Polish troops who are 
reaching our shores? The friendship- 
of our two countries is bound up 
with the answers to these questions. 

The British people, millions of 
them without adequate homes. of 
their own, will hope that the 
Government will do everything 
possible to persuade the Poles to 
return. 


Welcome 


Britain is to publish shortly a 
newspaper in Poland. It is to be 
called, Glos Anglii (The Voice of 
England) and the estimated circu- 
lation is 50,000 copies a week. 

We warmly welcome this step by 
the British Embassy, as a means of 
drawing our two peoples closer to- 
gether. by helping to bring about 
better mutual understanding. We be- 
lieve that. the considerable circu- 
lation envisaged is an indication of 
the widespread interest in, and 
goodwill for, Britain that exists in 
Poland. 

Glos Anglii will be something of 
a counterpart to our own New 
Poland, and we take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing it good luck. 
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Mr. Byrnes 
and the 
Polish Frontiers 


by 
HARRY BLOOM 


R. BYRNES' proposal to re- 

open the question of Poland's 
Western Frontiers has caused wide- 
spread surprise, if not alarm. For 
the. Polish settlement was not the 
solution of an isolated problem, but 
an integral part of a system of 
security on which the future peace 
of Europe depends. 

There is a sort of innuendo that 
the new Polish territories are not 
being properly administered. And 
some kind of implicit suggestion 
that the settlement is an unjust one. 

What truth is there in these sug- 
gestions ? I was in Poland only a few 
months ago and visited a large part 
of the disputed area. I can thus 
write with a certain amount of per- 
sonal knowledge. I found the area 
around Wroclaw (Breslau) to be 
smashed .up as perhaps no other 
part of Europe had been. This area 
had been a vast battlefield, and its 
devastation was part of the price 
Europe had to pay for victory over 
the Nazis. No responsible person, 
therefore, would expect it to be back 
to full productive capacity today. 
But I saw many signs of the pro- 
digious efforts of the Polish govern- 
ment to restore these territories. 
One example (of many I saw) was 
the railway wagon factory in Wroc- 
law, which had been razed to the 
ground by the Nazis when they re- 
treated before the Red Army..With- 
in a few months of the end of the 
war, the Polish government had re- 
built large parts of it. It is now pro- 
ducing five hundred wagons a 
month, In two years’ time it will 
become the largest factory of its 
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Wladyslaw Gomulka 
Minister for Western 


Territories 


kind in Europe. I saw many bridges 
that had been rebuilt, and roads 
relaid. We travelled many miles over 
the countryside, and saw how the 
farmers with primitive equipment 
(the Germans took all the best 
equipment when they  retreated), 
and depleted livestock are working 
heroically in the fields to raise a 
crop. Many fields could not be 
ploughed because of the danger of 
mines. Because of the shortage of 
labour whole families were out 
working, children and mothers in- 
cluded. 

I met a delegation from the fifty 
thousand Poles who had been 
settled in France for fifty years, and 
who are now coming back to work 
these territories. I saw many of the 
resettlement hostels from which the 
Government is settling millions of 
Poles who were D.P.’s in Germany, 
or come from the Soviet Union. 
Given a period of peace, and the 
goodwill and assistance of other 
nations, there is no doubt that the 
Polish Government will make better 
use of these lands than the Germans 
who ran them as feudal estates. 

If it is suggested that the present 
solution is an unjust one, the 
question must be asked—unjust to 


whom? To Germany? One does not 
need to have a long memory to 
recall the savage Nazi onslaught on 
Poland. The cold-blooded extermi- 
nation -of six million people in 
murder camps; the complete des- 
truction of entire cities; the system- 
atic plunder of everything of 
valué in the country; the devasta- 
tion of the entire countryside—these 
make one question whether any 
material kind of compensation from 
Germany can possibly do justice to 
Poland’s claims. The Nazi crimes 
against Poland were on a scale too 
huge ever to be put right by fines 
or compensations. But to suggest at 
this stage, while bodies are still be- 
ing recovered from the ruins of 
Warsaw, that an injustice has been 
done to Germany, is an inversion of 
ordinary moral principles, that 
most people will find hard to under- 
stand. I know from my visit to 
Poland that it sounds like a. kind 
of lunacy to most Polish people. 
Many people are upset at the idea 
of moving mass populations as the 
Potsdam agreement provides. The 
press have not lost the opportunity 
of playing on this humanitarian 
concern of ordinary people in order 
(Continued on page 5) 
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to confuse the issue about the former 
German territories. What is not 
stressed is that nearly one half of 
the German population left with the 
retreating Nazi armies. These in- 
cluded almost all the landowners 
and industrialists, who today in 
Germany lead the agitation for the 
return of these territories. 


As for the removal of the remain- 
der, that must be seen against the 
background of the whole European 
situation. It is impossible, in making 
provision for European security, to 
lose sight of the part played by Ger- 
man minorities in furthering 
Hitler’s aggressive plans. There is 
one other point that should be 
mentioned. These territories were 
never German in the ordinary sense 
of the word. A large proportion of 
the people,- particularly rural 
workers, were Polish, speaking the 
Polish language and keeping up 
Polish traditions. Many others were 
of Polish origin, but assimilated 
with the Germans. This is because 
the territories were originally 
Polish, but were conquered by 
Prussia, and administered as a Ger- 
man colony for over two centuries. 

It was on the conquest of these 
territories that Prussia grew from 
an insignificant duchy into a Euro- 
pean power, the power which under 
Bismarck led the unification of Ger- 
many; and it is from these terri- 
tories that the spirit of German mili- 
tarism has always sprung. The 
members of the Junker military 
caste were recruited largely from 
the landowners of Prussia and 
Pomerania. In fact Prussianism and 
Junkerdom have become synony- 
mous with German aggression. 

Moreover, in both world wars, 
the Germans used these territories 
as the springboard for their attacks 
on eastern Europe and Russia. 
Must they again be given a chance 
to use these strategically important 
areas for military purposes? 

The aims in granting the former 
German territories to Poland are (a) 
to weaken Germany militarily, (b) 
to compensate Poland for the 
grievous damage done by Germany 
during the war, (c) to add strength, 
economic and military, to Poland, 
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‘Give Poland the Tools!’ 


By 


GEORGE 


THOMAS 


M.P. for Cardiff Central 
(Concluded from last issue) 


The question of the Polish terror- 
ists;is one which can be discussed 
with academicdetachment in Britain 
—but not so in Poland. I arrived 
in Cracow two days after the assas- 
sination of two Polish officers, and 
witnessed the tremendous demon- 
stration of public sympathy. In 
Warsaw I often heard in the still of 
the night the sound of rifle fire. At 
each Youth Centre which I visited 
I saw a young lad or lass on duty 
with rifle over the shoulder. Such is 
the uneasy atmosphere. How easy it 
is to give advice on democracy to 
those facing such circumstances. 
Sometimes I feel that if we had the 
problems of banditry and material 
destruction which faces Poland we 
would have. had martial law pre- 
vailing ! 

I was particularly interested in 
standard of life of the workers. My 
impression was that it is understand- 
ably higher in industrial Silesia 
where the damage has not been on 
the same colossal scale as in War- 
saw. Workers in Poland receive a 
free ration of cigarettes each .day 
and in many cases a ticket enabling 
them to obtain a meal at the can- 
teen forms an essential part of the 
wages system. 

As is to be expected, there is to 


be seen poverty worse than any- 
thing we are accustomed to in Eng- 
land. The rate of sickness is dan- 
gerously high and the need of 
U.N.R.R.A. medical supplies is 
urgent. 


It was my privilege to address 
many thousands of workers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Always I 
was faced with the same questions 
in private conversation, e.g.: “Why 
does a Socialist Britain insist on 
maintaining relations with Franco 
Spain?" There was ` almost a 
fashionable interest in this. There 
was, understandably, equal feeling 
in the inevitable questions relating 
to Anders’ Army. The nature of my 
replies may be gathered from the 
fact that I earned the nickname 
“Mr. Bevin.” I take a poor view of 
the man who goes abroad and voices 
criticisms which are better and cer- 
tainly more effectively made at 
home—as they should be. 


I left Poland with a feeling of 
profound admiration for the gallant 
struggle that is being put up against 
tremendous odds. I am confident 
that her vigorous people will triumph 
in their battle for a better father- 
land; but they need all our help 
and understanding. 


d ——————— 


and hence to all the countries of 
Europe desiring peace. 

The Potsdam decision on 
Poland’s frontiers has been taken 
seriously and already acted upon. 
One of the consequences is that two 
million Germans have already been 
moved out of the territories, and 
four million Poles moved in. To re- 
verse the process now, to return 
the Germans and expel the Poles, 
would be showing an incredible lack 
of responsibility in regard to inter- 
national agreements. Decisions in- 
volving the lives of millions of 


people cannot be made and broken 
in this lighthearted fashion. 


CHRZANOW LOCOMOTIVES 
PRODUCTION 


The locomotive factory at 
Chrzanow has now exceeded its 
pre-war production and is turning 
out seven new locomotives and four 
narrow gauge industrial locomotives 
a month. It is also carrying out 12 
complete overhauls a month. 
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Impressions 
of 


Silesia 


by Mrs. Joseph Macleod 


First of a series of three articles on 
a recent tour of Silesia 


T 9 a.m. one morning my in- 

terpreter and I boarded a very 
new and luxurious Soviet built 
Douglas plane. Beautifully comfort- 
able seats, soft carpet and yellow 
silk curtains, ash trays for each 
passenger and nearly all of the 
twenty-two passengers using them. 
We were not strapped in and the 
atmosphere. was friendly and 
casual without rules or instruct- 
ions. I could not understand why 
the Wing-Commander, with whom 
I talked at Gatow, and teased about 
the Dakotas of Transport Com- 
mand being less comfortable than 
the little planes to the Outer 
Hebrides, when he replied, “Just 
wait till you see the Polish planes.” 
On my return journey from Cracow 
I understood only too well! But 
that is another story. 


After an uneventful trip lasting 
one and a quarter hours, over open 
country with the willow lined roads 
looking, from the air, like slightly 
curved~ ostrich feathers, we arrived 
at Katowice airport. We were 
driven to the Town Hall and were 
received by one of the three vice- 
wojevods who had been in London 
during the war and had a great ad- 
miration for the British and their 
“calmness.” I explained the pur- 
pose of my visit and indicated the 
things I wanted to see and he at 
once sent for the Chief of Inform- 
ation, Colonel Stahl, a huge and im- 
pressive Highlander. We followed 
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him to his room and soon he, his 
deputy, his secretary and my in- 
terpreter were in conference. A dis- 
cussion among Poles always makes 
me laugh, if one only listens and 
doesn't look it sounds most alarm- 
ing and bellicose but if on the other 
hand one looks also then it is a 
pantomime, everyone shouting and 
no one listening, laughing eyes and 
waving arms. But soon this out- 
burst of energy produced a plan for 
the afternoon and after an early 
lunch we set off. 


Katowice is very like one of our 
north country industrial cities, with 
cobbled streets but with a much 
cleaner atmosphere and on the out- 
skirts neatly cultivated allotments. 
Our companion, the  colonel's 
deputy, was a short, powerfully 
built man who had spent three and 
a half years in the forests as a par- 
tisan. As in our«northern cities we 
were soon out of the town and into 
lovely country, passing over 'the 
late German frontier and through 
Bytom, until recently a’ German 
town. In this part of the country, 
County of Opole, Upper Silesia, 
every inch of the ground was culti- 
vated and there were fields of tall 
full-eared wheat, rye, barley and 
lush red clover and the rows of 
green potato tops gave promise of 
a good harvest. We sped through 
beautiful forests of pink pines, car- 
peted with blaé berries, where fat 
Goering used to hunt wild boar and 


past a large castle, once the home 
of the Kaiser. When in season the 
blae berries are made into soup and 
people go about with purple stained 
lips and tongues. Soup made from 
fruit is: very popular in Poland, and 
the rhubarb soup which I had on 
several occasions is certainly de- 
licious. 


The beauty and smell of the 
forest affected us all, and soon our 
tough companion was entertaining 
us with partisan songs, which, like 
the other Slav partisan songs I have 
heard during the war, were full of 
sentiment and a curious and attract- 
ive plaintiveness. 


On the outskirts of the forest we 
stopped at Koszencin, once a Ger- 
man estate and now a school for 
training Youth Club leaders. The 
house and surrounding grounds 
were beautiful, masses of flowering 
shrubs and everywhere young men 
and women in their 20’s, dressed in 
gay coloured blouses and shirts, 
playing games, walking about or 
lazing in the hot sun on this Satur- 
day afternoon. Those in charge 
were also young and the young 
women who received us both spoke 
English. Before coming here candi- 
dates have a month's elementary 
training in Warsaw. At this centre 
the training is advanced and prac- 
tical and lasts 2-3 months, accord- 
ing to the aptitude of the students, 
who are drawn from elementary 
and secondary schools. When 
trained they can either be employed 
full time as Club leaders or as vol- 
untary workers in their free time. 
I was asked if I could send inform- 
ation on the training methods used 
in Britain. It was easy, they said, to 
get information from the Soviet 
Union but they also wanted to be 
informed about our methods. Again 
and again I met this desire for 
closer contacts with us and a great 
eagerness for information about our 
ways of life. After a hurried glass 
of tea we regretfully left and on 
leaving a boy and girl presented 
me with that unfailing Polish grace, 
with a large bunch of superb 
rhododendron blooms. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from previous page) 


Back again in the forest but the 
edges now were of mixed trees, the 
pines remaining in the background. 
Birch, beech, ash, hundreds of 
Christmas trees and Robinia in full 
flower and smelling so exotic. Be- 
fore reaching Olenso (Rosenberg) 
the country opened out again and 
the road sides were lined with p'um 
and cherry trees. These are planted 
and cared for by the Roads and 
Highways Committee and the fruit 
sold by them locally or to jam fac- 
tories. The roads must look wonder- 
ful when the fruit trees are in blos- 
som. We passed many abandoned 
tiger tanks lying in ditches or up- 
turned in adjoining fields. On the 
road side also we passed a jeep 
which had broken down, and round 
it were clustered five young Red 
Army men with their heads buried 
in the bonnet. Here, I thought was 
the beginning of the Russian in- 
vasion about which I had heard so 
much from a member of the Em- 
bassy staff. But throughout my 
month's stay I was only to see 
fifteen Red Army men, the five al- 
ready mentioned, three walking in 
the park in Warsaw, two officers in- 
vited to a  Polish-Soviet concert 
which I attended and five officers, 
also by invitation, at a children's 
dance-recital in Katowice. 


(A further article will appear in 
next issue) 


BRITISH EXPERT TO ASSIST 
POLISH M.o.L. 


Mr. Pickersbill, a representa- 
tive of the British Ministry of 
Labour and expert in the train- 
ing and employment of the dis- 
abled, has arrived in Warsaw. At 
a conference with representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare and of the 
trade unions, he discussed the 
training and employment of the 
war disabled in Britain. He was 
also acquainted with Polish 
plans in this direction. He will 
stay in Poland for some six 
months to help to organise the 
training of the disabled. 
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Here in “Youth Town” war orphans learn and work in the splendid 
surroundings of a former prince's castle grounds. 


By 


G. D. H. 


OLAND has a “boys town,” or 

rather a boys’ and girls’ town, 
a community set up in the 300-acre 
grounds of one of the former castles 
of the German Prince von Hohen- 
lohe, where young people between 
the ages of 12 and 21 run their 
own lives and aim to be dependent 
on adults only for instruction—in 
trades, technology and general 
citizenship. 


The movement was started on the 
initiative of a former student — 
22-year-old Jerzy Beldach—4vho re- 
quisitioned the Hohenlohe estate 
and brought the first contingent of 
boys here last March. 


The Government approved of the 
scheme and made a grant of 
1,000,000 slotys (£2,500 at the 
official rate); the Wojewodstwo 
(provincial administration) of Lower 
Silesia added 3,000,000  zlotys 
(£7,500) and M. Osubka-Morawshi, 
Polish Premier, has allotted 100,000 
slotys out of his private expenses. 

At present there are only 100 
boys and 40 girls, all of them 
orphans or half-orphans, but the 
aim is to have 30,000 in this and 
similar youth centres which are to 
be opened. 

The day begins at 6 a.m. with 
P.T. and ends at 10 p.m., when a 
choir, alternately of boys or girls, 
marches round the camp singing 
Polish hymns. 


Douglas 


As yet the work is mostly strictly 
practical and consists in instruction 
in various trades — metalwork, 
woodwork, building and gardening 
for the boys, housework, dressmak- 
ing and first aid for girls. But this 
is only the beginning. (As yet there 
are only four teachers). 

Recreations include football, 
volleyball and swimming in the river 
that runs through the park. The 
boys are building themselves canoes. 

Theatricals have -been started, 
but there is a shortage of costumes, 
and an orchestra is being organised, 
when they can get the instruments. 

Discipline, which appeared to be 
well maintained, is entirely in. the 
hands of the boys and girls them- 
selves—the ultimate penalty, for 
stealing or “sabotage,” being ex- 
pulsion from the camp. Everyone is 
allotted some special duty. 

There are Church services on 
Sundays, but attendance is volun- 
tary. There are also lectures on 
Polish history and institutions but, 
the boys said, “no politics.” 

It appeqred to be a watchword of 
the camp that Reconstruction comes 
first, while political disputes are 
frowned upon. 

This non-political attitude is ap- 
parently in keeping with the 
Government's policy of convincing 
its opponents by results in the field 
of reconstruction, rather than by 
theoretical arguments. G.D.H.D. 
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Six million acres — 62 per cent. of all the Western Territories — is arable land. UNRRA a A locomotive works, manned by Poles, is in production again. In the last ten months over 
tractors are helping to turn the soil back to productivity. crum reet o . Se oe à 150,000 Polish workers have settled in the West. 


The Cathedral at Wroclaw (Breslau), capital of Silesia, 
still shows scars of war. 


WESTERN 


ERRITORIES, restored to Poland 
under the Botsdam Agreement, 
comprise on ythird of the present 

area ofthe country. More than 4 million 
Poles have already settled there. The 
lands of the Oder and the Neisse have 
lost their German character, and the 
industrial might of Silesia which once 
served the Prussian warmakers now 
works for peace and the reconstruction of 
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area ofthe country. Morethan 4 million 
Poles have already settled there. The 
lands of the Oder and the Neisse have 
lost their German character, and the 
industrial might of Silesia which once 
served the Prussian warmakers now 
works for peace and the reconstruction of 
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Here is the spirit of the new Poland. Some of the thousands of youthful volunteers who are 


d In the West, 26 coal mines and 7 zinc and lead mines, as well as industrial combines like this, 
clearing Wroclaw and other towns. 


are now working for Poland's reconstruction. 


France supports Poland's 
Western Frontiers 


The French Ambassador to Poland, M. Garreau, in 
an interview with the Polish press, stated recently 
that the whole French nation thinks that Poland’s 
western frontier are justified.—He said: 


“The Poles deserve the greatest 
admiration for the work carried out 
during the last eighteen months in 
the Regained Territories. The lands 
on the Odra and Nysa have lost 
their German character, and the re- 
mainder of the aggressors will soon 
leave these territories. I very often 
visited Silesia and Pomerania, and 
my opinion is based on personal ex- 
perience. A few days ago I returned 
from Szczecin (Stettin). I can state 
with complete impartiality that 
enormous progress has been 
achieved in the Regained Terri- 
tories. The reconstruction of Poland 
and the development of the Re- 
gained Territories is of greater im- 
portance to Europe than the recon- 
struction of Germany. The whole 
French nation thinks that the Polish 
frontiers established at Potsdam are 
completely justified from the his- 
. torical point of view and from the 


point of view of the security of 
Poland and of all Slav nations. 

We consider that the time for set- 
ting up a central German Govern- 
ment has not yet come. First, Ger- 
many must be . denazified com- 
pletely. This, according to the 
opinion of the French Government 
has not yet been done. The German 
mentality has not yet developed 
sufficiently in the right direction for 
the Germans to be granted a 
Government. The education of Ger- 
mans should last a long time. 


“The Germans constitute a 
potential threat to the peace of the 
world. The mentality of a nation 
cannot be altered in a short time. 
That is why Germany will in the 
future also constitute a potential 
threat to the peace of the world. 
Poles and Frenchmen, who suffered 
most through the German aggress- 
ion, know this perfectly well." 


‘Come Home’ urge returned Poles 


""P'HE numbers of Poles from 

abroad are still small. Several 
hundred thousand have come back 
from Germany, but few from 
England and Italy. For them the 
new territories are still waiting. I 
was particularly interested in the 
fate of those who have come from 
England. They have jobs, some 
very goed ones. Of half a dozen I 
met working in one steel factory in 
Lower Silesia only one said that if 
he could choose he would go back 
to England. 

But hundreds of miners who had 
come back from France all said they 
were happy and would not return 
even if they had the choice. In Wal- 
brzych I talked to some who sa'd 
they led a much happier life in 
Poland today than they ever did in 
France. Housing and food, they 
said, were superior to anything they 
had when working in French 
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mines. They were mostly men of 
frankly Leftish outlook who found 
present-day Poland generally, and 
the “regained territories" in par- 
ticular, we'l suited to their pioneer- 
ing spirit. They constantly write to 
other Poles still in France urging 
them to come to Poland. Almost 
every day more arrive to find jobs 
waiting for them. From Yugoslavia, 
too, about 10,000 Poles have re- 
turned. 


'The Poles realise that, whatever 
their historic or later claims to these 
lands may be, the decisive thing will 
be their ability to resettle and 
deve'op them properly. Many are 
optimistic that their success will 
make even Poles in America “en- 
vious a nd return home." Given 
political peace and order, this op- 
timism may be largely justified." 


Manchester. Guardian, 28.9.46. 


“CILESIA was, and will be, 
Polish.” That is the slogan 
blazoned everywhere on factories, 
railway stations or town halls. 
Historians may still be disputing 
Silesia’s Polish past, diplomats may 
be found to raise doubts about the 
future, but what is not in doubt— 
and what is more important than 
either is that SILESIA IS 
POLISH NOW. 


I have just been through Silesia 
from one end to the other with a 
party of British journalists and that, 
I am sure, was the dominating im- 
pression we received. 


Before the war in German Silesia, 
according to the official statistics, 
there were 7,500,000 Germans and 
about 120,000 Poles. 


Today, in the same territory, 
there are 3,200,000 Poles and about 
500,000 Germans. But every day 
the figures are changing as Poles 
flow in—about 10,000 a week—and 
Germans leave at about four times 
that speed. It is hoped to have com- 
pleted the evacuation of Germans 
by November. 


Of the Poles 1,953,000 are from 
central Poland, 697,000 from 
Russia and about 550,000 are 
former inhabitants of the territory 
(so-called “autochthons”). The 
discrepancy between this and the 
German figure arises from the 
different criteria used in determin- 
ing nationality. 

The Polish tribunals have, on the 
whole, been generous in according 
Polish citizenship. Theoretically, the 
only two indispensable qualifications 
are a desire to be Polish and a clean 
political record during the occu- 
pation. 


When the Poles tell you that 
there were “no good Germans" in 
Silesia, what they mean is that-if 
good Germans were good enoug 
they are Poles. 


'The second impression one has of 
Silesia is one of shock—of shock 
that one's journalistic predecessors 
should have talked such nonsense. 

Instead of the “barren fields 
choked with weeds," one sees a 
smiling landscape of fields rip- 
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Our Warsaw Correspondent: 


Polish 
once 


By G. D. H. DOUGLAS 


pling with corn awaiting harvest 
or else already dotted with 
stooks, neat rows of potatoes or 
glossy sugar beet, patches of 
pink and white poppies or yellow 
mustard, and sometimes — but 
more often than in other parts 
of Poland—herds of cows. 

Instead of empty towns and 
deserted villages, one sees busy 
streets and tidy homes and 
gardens. 

Though some parts of Silesia al- 
most escaped destruction—notably 
the industrial triangle of Upper 
Silesia and the mountainous belt 
along the Czech frontier—others 
have suffered as much as anywhere 
in Poland. 

One of the most encouraging 
things about Silesia is the rapid- 
ity with which the railway net- 
work has been rebuilt. For in- 
stance, bridges: Out of 209 rail- 
way bridges, large and small, in 
Katowice province that were 
destroyed when the Poles took 
over, 168 had been repaired by 
the beginning of June. 

One of these, though only a tem- 
porary structure, seemed an extra- 
ordinary feat of engineering — a 
200-feet high viaduct, about 400 
yards long, across a ravine has been 
built entirely of wood. 

But the most cheerful thing in 
the whole Silesian scene was the 
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* Ladek-Zdroj where the luxury hotels, the bathing pools and 


pleasure gardens have been taken over' for the people 


sight of the former German 
“Kurorte” in the Sudeten mount- 
ains or the Riesengebirge—Jelenia 
Gora, Bierutowice, Szklarska 
Poreba, Ladek-Zdroj—zwhere the 
luxury hotels, the retired gentle- 
men's residences, the bathing pools 
and pleasure gardens have been 
taken over by innumerable workers’, 
clerks’, students’, religious, politi- 
cal or boy scout organisations as rest 
homes (domy wypoczynkowe). 


Members of the organisations can 
spend their holidays in these homes 
at prices ranging from about 30 
zlotys (1/6) a day for full board, 
which is what students or workers 
pay, to about 150 zlotys a day (7/6) 
— for managers or professors. 
Young people—boy scouts or young 
workers—may pay nothing at all. 

Hiking, swimming, mountaineer- 
ing, cycling, tennis, gliding seemed 
to be popular occupations; but one 
of the most popular appeared to be 
—in a quite casual and unorganised 
fashion—lending a hand with the 
harvest. 

One old railwayman who had not 
had a holiday for more than ten 
years and had lost his family in the 
war, just wanted to look at the 
flowers and trees, “They are so 
quiet,” he said. 

Servants in these hostels are often 
Germans. In one students’ hostel, 
the housekeeper was a Prussian 


baroness—the former owner. Re- 
lations between her and her new 
“guests,” though one felt an under- 
lying tension, were on the surface 
excellent. She performed numerous 
little extra kindnesses for them, and 
they in return treated her with 
every consideration. 

Elsewhere one found less idyllic 
relationships. From time to time 
"Werewolf" bands put in an ap- 
pearance, though they are relatively 
considerably less active than the 
NSZ and other Polish terrorist 
bands. 

On the whole, the German 
"underground" seems to favour the 
spreading of rumours and scare 
stories to daunt or bewilder the 
Polish settlers. 

One—which I had direct from a 
German — was that the Russians 
had handed back Lwow to the 
Poles, so that they in turn should 
give back Silesia to the Germans. 
And there are also threats of 
"super-Oswiecims," “when we re- 
turn." 

But neither these threats 
nor those of certain politicians 
seem to have any great effect on 
the settlement movement. The 
Poles have come, and they have 
come to stay; it is doubtful 
whether any decision arrived at 
in Paris would succeed in getting 
them out again. 
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CULTURAL AFFAIRS 


Post-War 
Intellectuals 


By Abbé 


The writer is a well-known 
French Catholic. This article ap- 
peared in "Les Lettres Francais." 


HE present position of Poland is 

of unusual interest to us. Poland 
is the Slav country most influenced 
by the West, moreover a Roman 
Catholic country nurtured for cen- 
turies in the traditions not only of 
Rome but of Italy and France. 

The reconstruction of Poland is 
being carried on under our eyes. No 
"Iron Curtain" cuts it off from the 
West. The foreign observer wanders 
freely in the country according to 
his fancy, and local authorities only 
ask him to see for himself. 

The sudden inrush into this 
Polish world, so strongly influenced 
by the West, of decisive social re- 
forms such as only the U.S.S.R. 
has known up to now, is for us an 
experiment of incalculable value. 
What biological change, as one 
might say, will these new forms of 
social life—claimed by a few to be 
possible in. the East only—go 
through once they have adapted 
themselves to the climate of a 
country which is an outpost of the 
West? 

Let us examine the consequences 
of this political and social upheaval 
on what is termed the Polish upper 
classes. 

On the eve of the war, these strata 
still kept their essential character of 
“gentry.” Land-owning gentry, big 


The opening of Wroclaw 
University, cultural 
centre of Silesia 
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landowners, colonels and brass hats, 
high dignitaries of the Church set 
the tune to the country. They had 
kept, more than in any other nation, 
the caste prejudices, the love of 
titles, the narrow-minded and harm- 
ful conception of “aristocratic 
pride,” this “honour” which was one 
of the greatest plagues of Polish his- 
tory, with its evil consequence s: 
contempt for work and above all 
manual work. Social climbing is the 
Pole’s obsession. The peasant dreams 
of educating his son into a teacher, 
and the worker wishes his to become 
a civil servant and so approach the 
status of the small gentry, the 
“szlachta.” “Zastawsie a postawsie" 
says the proverb, which means, 
“Pawn what you own in order to 
show off.” 


These very feudal conceptions 
have naturally come into conflict 
with the present tendency towards 
the levelling of classes. Not only 
have the privileged few been swept 
away but also many small land- 
owners whose limited income al- 
lowed them to live sparingly but 
without losing their dignity, i.e., 
without working. Overnight, the ex- 
gentry found themselves faced with 
the necessity of earning their living. 
Naturally, they were unable to make 
a complete political change over. 
Most of them were neither able nor 
willing to put themselves at the 
disposal of a government which had 
just deprived them of their privi- 
leges. What were they to do? The 
army itself, the everlasting refuge, 
though it is not closed, is hostile 
to them because of its new struc- 
ture. It is a popular army born of 


‘the Resistance whose officers and 


even generals have come from the 
ranks. 


Hence the ex-country gentleman 
regards as the least dishonourable 
solution "intellectual" work, in the 
teaching profession or journalism. 
As cadres are lacking, they may find 
a small niche for themselves there. 
Others, without any professional 
qualifications, but resolved to avoid 
at all costs manual labour, turn 
willy nilly towards trade; yet they 
do not give up vague titles proving 


their distinction. For example, it is 
comical to hear the waiter call 
"Pan doktor" the landlord of the 
pub who sits enthroned in the cash- 
box. There are a few exceptions: 
Count Potocki has become the 
manager of a small firm and there 
are even foremen who are excellen- 
cies of a sort. 


*. Yet the very fact that the country 
gentlemen have turned to work has 
greatly helped to enhance its im- 
portance and raise it in the scale of 
values held by the man in the 
street. The Government, seeking for 
reconstruction purposes to arouse 
enthusiasm for work finds support 
henceforth not only in the working 
and peasant masses but in the mid- 
dle class. However backward, how- 
ever mediaeval this Polish concep- 
tion appears to us, it is necessary 
to take it into account to measure 
the moral upheaval which has taken 
place. Many people still tied to the 
past and hardly willing to accept the 
social changes declare themselves 
ready to work for the reconstruction, 
with the naive hope of being able 
to confine themselves to the econo- 
mic side without helping the politi- 
cal aspect of reconstruction. 


True, in that country with its 
déep-rooted feudal prejudices, the 
new government, its revolutionary 
programme and its ties with the 


Soviet have met with deep mis- 
understanding. Not only the gentry, 
but the middle classes hesitate be- 
fore accepting the de facto situation. 


The Lublin Government could 
find support, when it was formed, 
only in the numerically weak anti- 
Fascist groups, recruited from the 
opponents of the old regime, party 
leaders back from exile or just out 
of prison, progressive intellectuals, 
working people, landless peasants, 
Jews. The latter, having fought in 
great numbers in the Resistance 
movement, provided with civil ser- 
vants a government badly in need 
of them. But we shall deal later with 
this question. At the moment, let it 
be sufficient to note that thanks to 
these reliable elements, Poland was 
given a chance to form a new 
framework in government and ad- 
ministration and so reach national 
existence proper. This structure is 
obviously the work of men self- 
taught in politics. None the less they 
succeed in dealing with problems at 
least as ably as their predecessors. 
Their opponents, when they have a 
grain of good faith, must acknow- 
ledge this, even if they carp at the 
“lack of culture” of those “uncerti- 
ficated rulers.” 


But while it is possible in the last 
resort to do without certificates and 
degrees in the civil service, this is 


The New Village 


N the year ‘1936, a Polish novelist, 

M. Jalu Kurek, wrote a best-sell- 
ing novel dealing with life in his 
native village in Cracow province. 

The novel was called “Influenza 
Rages in Naprawa,’ and it dealt 
with the sufferings of the villagers 
—their poverty and land-hunger— 
few had more than 3 hectares (7 


acres)—and their struggles with the: 


middlemen to whom they sold their 
crop, with the landowners for whom 
they had to hire themselves to sup- 
plement their tiny earnings, with 
ignorance and disease. 

A little over a year ago another 
novelist, born in the same village, 
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M. Miroslaw Olcha, travelling 
through Poland's new western terri- 
tories, came across an abandoned 
German village. 


He immediately went back to 
Naprawa and persuaded about 150 
of the poorer families, totalling some 
1,000 people, to move to the Ger- 
man village, which was re- 
christened “Nowa Naprawa.” 

Here they received land from three 


. to eight times the size of their former 


holdings, cottages with four rooms 
instead of hovels with one and about 
twice the number of cattle, horses 
and pigs. : 

We spoke with a gathering of 


not true of the academic world. It 
is notoriously so as in Poland, more 
than in Czechoslovakia, a country 
of more Germanised culture, the 
Germans have relentlessly hunted 
down the intellectuals. 'The destruc- 
tion of all Polish thought was a part 
of the general plan of extermination 
of all non-German civilisations, and 
in the first place of the Slav. An 
inferior race, the Slavs were to be 
reduced to slavery, to the condition 
of morons and robots, docile ser- 
vants of the Herrenvolk. The Nazi 
crimes against,the Polish intellec- 
tuals, scientists, artists, writers, pro- 
fessors and teachers are as numer- 
ous as they are methodical. It is not 
surprising therefore to see those 
classes decimated. So the few survi- 
vors represent a national capital 
which is all the more valuable. It 
must be taken for granted that new 
academic cadres could not be created 
in such a small period of time. Far 
from rejecting these cadres, the 
Warsaw Government is seeking their 
collaboration. It is encouraging- to 
see that on the whole the members 
of the teaching profession respond 
whole-heartedly to this appeal. For- 
mer universities have been re- 
opened; new- ones have been 
created. In Lodz alone a new uni- 
versity and a new technical college 
number already 7,000 students. 


(Concluded in next issue) 


villagers in the house of the peasant 
who organises the local “Samo- 
pomoc.  Chlopska"—the Peasants’ 
Self-Help organisation. 

The main function of the Self- 
Help organisation is to organise the 
collective purchase of seed, fertiliser 
and anything else the peasants need 
to buy in the towns, and the mark- 
eting of the crops. 

The parish priest who was a 
Franciscan missionary from War- 
saw, and not a natwe of the old 
Naprawa, is the largest landowner 
in the village, holding 30 hectares. 

He seemed to be very popular 
in the village and stated that the 
zohole village attended church on 
Sundays—including the Communists. 

—Our Warsaw Correspondent. 
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Polish Press on 


Battle of Britain 


Anniversary 


“On September. 15th Britain cele- 
brated the anniversary of her great 
victory over the German Air Force 
—the Battle of 
may have decided the fate of the 
human race. A relatively small 
group of British and Polish fighters 
resisted Goering’s men. We still re- 
member Churchill’s famous words 
about “The Few.” A great part in 
this battle was played by the Polish 
Air Force, and especially by the 
303rd Division. The number of 
Germans shot down by these boys 
gives them a better testimonial than 
anything we could write here. 
Polish airmen took part in the 


Britain—which ' 


parade over London. We are 
proud of our brothers and sons, but 
there is some bitterness in that 
pride. The Polish-British brother- 
hood of arms was wonderful during 
the war. There is no such brother- 


REMEMBER 


The *Warsaw Accuses" Ex- 
hibition, which had its premiére 
in London last January, will open 
at Glasgow in October. This 
follows. a highly successful tour 
covering York, Leeds, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen and Dundee, where over 
8,000 people visited the exhibition 
in the first week alone. 

In town and city, the civic head 
opened the display, which depicts 
Warsaw before and after the mass 
destruction by the Germans, as well 
as the rebuilding already achieved 


Poland’s Parliament Meets 


Opening the eleventh session of 
the Polish National Council on Sep- 
tember 21st, President Bierut said: 
“I think it necessary to express 
clearly and unambiguously our atti- 
tude to certain statements and 
opinions which have recently been 
given in the international forum on 
a matter of fundamental importance 
to our country, nation and state—to 
wit, the western frontiers of Poland. 


HE decision on the transfer of 
our territory towards the 
West was neither simple nor 
easy for us Poles. Historical ex- 
perience provides ample proof 
that territorial changes of states 
have always represented a most 
difficult and tragic problem in 
both the international and inter- 
nal relations of the country 
which undergoes this change. In 
the circumstances a task has 
devolved on our shoulders, the 
like of which no other European 
nation has ever been called to 
perform in such magnitude—the 
task of resettling in the shortest 
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possible time 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 of our citizens. 

He who has never had to cope 
with difficulties arising from such 
a change for every individual 
family of farmer, worker or 
artisan, in a period immediately 
following a war, in conditions of 
extreme poverty, destroyed 
roads, lack of transport, food 
difficulties, high prices, and so 
on, can never grasp the full ex- 
tent and the tragic immensity of 
the task with which we have had 
to cope and are still coping, al- 
though we are a nation and 
country mercilessly devastated 
by the barbarian occupants. 

He can never grasp the un- 
paralleled effort, heroism and 
determination which the present 
situation demands from us in no 
less degree than the war and our 
fight for survival against the 
Hitlerite invader. We are coping 
with these difficulties and 
mastering them, depending al- 
most entirely on our own re- 
sources.'* 


hood in peaceful co-operation. But 
we still want to believe that the 
story of Poland’s tribute to the 
Battle of Britain will help to return 
to the policy of traditional friend- 
ship." ' 


WARSAW! 


and plans for the future of the city. 


The exhibition has done much to 
strengthen the bonds of understand- 
ing and friendship between Poland 
and ourselves, particularly in Scot- 
land, where so many of the Polish 
armed forces are stationed. 


Lord Provost Sir Garnet Wilson, 
who presided at the opening at 
Dundee, referred to the hospitality 
of that city to the Polish forces and 
stated that nearly 300 members had 
married girls from Dundee. 


Poles determined 
to get on 


A Meeting on Poland was held in 
Dundee on September 15th. We re- 
print the following extract from the 
“Dundee Courier and Advertiser.” 


“Mrs. Joseph Macleod, wife of 
the former B.B.C. announcer, said 
nobody could judge a country 
honestly and objectively by her 
exiles. 

*Mrs. Macleod, who spent a 
month in Poland at the request of 
women's organisations there, said 
the Poles were bitterly disappointed 
with the result of the Labour Par- 
liamentary delegation in January. 
Nothing had been done to help 
them, but they were determined to 
get on. She wanted to foster the 
goodwill and friendship the “Polish 
people were offering. 


“Asked if she had addressed 
Polish soldiers in this country, Mrs. 
Macleod said the War Office did 
not allow such meetings by those 
‘who had visited Poland, or by mem- 
bers of the present Polish Govern- 
ment in this country." 
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Polish Youth 
in London 


^ ge young Polish students 
arrived /n London after at- 
tending the International Co- 
operative Youth Conference at 
Bexhill. 

They had many stories to tell of 
their life in Poland during the occu- 
pation, and how their education was 
continued by means of secret 
classes. 

Richard Leski of the Peasant 
Youth Organisation is an agri- 
cultural student. He told me about 
his life in Poland during the war. 
“Two or three of the secondary 
school boys would gather together 
in a house, and professors went 
from one place to another to teach. 
I attended these classes but I was 
supposed to be working on a farm." 

His parents were both killed and 
Richard now lives in a boarding 
house attached to his university 
where lodging and meals are pro- 
vided free to students. 

Both Richard and Sofia Wlodek 
speak English and are very anxious 
to improve their knowledge of the 
language. 

Sofia at 21 years of age, is the 
eldest of the three and is a student 
at the Cracow Cooperative Faculty. 
Her father was killed in a concen- 
tration camp. Sofia was a messenger 
in the underground army. 

Christina Jedrzejczak, aged 20, 
represents the Polish Workers’ 
Party | Youth Section, commonly 
known as the Z.W.M. She is a stud- 
ent of economics. 

Chfistina | was interned at 
Oswiecim and later at Buchenwald 
until the end of the war. Her 
mother was at the ill-fated camp of 
Ravensbruk where the Germans 
used her for medical experiments. 

The three students have spent a 
busy two weeks in London sight- 
seeing. 

'Their main idea, however, was to 
meet as many British young people 
as possible. 

Miss Jean 
cently visited Poland on 
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Thurman, who re- 
a youth | 


delegation, and Miss Ritchie Mc- 
Innes arranged a programme of 
visits to youth clubs which included 
the Camden Town Youth House, 
and the East Ham Youth Council. 
They met the officials of the clubs 
and talked to members who were 
keenly interested to meet the 
students. 

At the Perivale Youth Club, the 
students were present at a social 
evening, organised by the members. 
They danced and talked with their 
newly-found friends and were inter- 
ested in the activities of the Club 
while they told. about their own 
organisations. 

At the International Youth 
Centre they were very excited to 
find youth literature recently sent 
from abroad, including publications 
from their country. 


Appeal to Poles 

(Continued from page 2) 

the Government of National 
Unity I want to warn you, 
soldiers, that entry into the Re- 
settlement Corps exposes you to 
the danger of losing your rights 
as citizens and, following from 
this of losing the possibility of 
returning home. In joining the 
Polish Resettlement Corps you 
are widening yet more the dis- 
tance between the nation and 
yourself, and doing a great in- 
jury to your families, which are 
deprived of their fathers, hus- 
bands and brothers. 

“At this turning point, when the 
soldiers of the Polish Armed Forces 
remaining under British Command 
are to decide their fate, the Govern- 
of National Unity gives all soldiers 
another chance of returning home. 

You will be received at home in 
thé same way as your comrades who 
came home before you, who are 
now helping in the reconstruction of 
their country and in many cases 
occupy highly responsible posts in 
the Army or State and economic 
apparatus. This does not, however, 
mean that the Government of 
National Unity looks with disfavour 
upon all projects of setting up insti- 
tutions abroad to prepare former 
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Polish soldiers for civilian trades. 

The Government of National 
Unity understands that various 
considerations may keep soldiers 
from deciding to return home, 
and agrees to their training in 
various institutions. The Govern- 
ment of National Unity demands 
however, that the organisation 
and activity of these institutions 
should be carried out in consult- 
ation with it and in co-operation 
with its representatives. 

The Polish Government of 
National Unity cannot, however, 
agree to the setting up of à 
Polish Resettlement Corps as a 
foreign military formation, since 
this runs counter to the honour 
and interests of the Republic. 

The Government of National 
Unity draws the attention of 
soldiers of Polish Armed Forces re- 
maining under British Command to 
the exceptional importance of the 
decision they have to make. This 
time the responsibility for the de- 
cision lies not with the Command, 
but with each individual soldier. 

I remind everyone that the 
honour of a Polish soldier does not 
allow a Pole to serve under any but 
the Red-White Banner at a time 
when his country needs him and 
summons him to return.” 
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No. 2. Rebuilding Poniatowski Bridge EXHIBITION IN WARSAW 
“Reconstruction in Britain” is 
the name of the Exhibition or- 
ganised by the British Embassy 
in Warsaw. This is being shown 
in the palace of Count Zamojski 

in the centre of the city. 
The exhibition, which shows 
rebuilding and reconstruction in 
Britain will next be shown at 
Katowice, Poznan and Sopot, 

near Gdansk. 


* * * 


UNRRA MISSION TO POLAND 
UNRRA chief, General Drury, 
Y interviewed by the Polish Press 
$c * ^ | Agency said: “The system of distri- 
bution of UNRRA goods is based 
| on sound foundations, priority be- 
| ing given to those who work hardest 
un! Ra n etw Y i = for reconstruction. There is not the 
factors Aevi i smallest doubt that after UNRRA 
4 WOA a . Nano sy; | ceases to exist, Poland should re- 
, NEA So BAS he: h EE | ceive foreign help in 1947 . . . I 
&- > : Gcr um | should like to thank the Govern- 
; | ment of National Unity for its co- 
| operation." 
* * * 


| FURNITURE FOR BRITAIN 
The Union of Timber Industry 
for the Cracow and Rzeszow 
| areas is now executing part’ of 
| the British furniture order in 
three factories. The Cracow fae- 
Thousands of steelworkers and engineers laboured to restore the vital link | = perc for = 
in Warsaw's transport system. order 700 bedroom suites, 1,000 
oak sideboards and 20,000 bent- 
wood chairs. 
* * * 


WARSAW SPECIAL HOUSING 
COMMISSION 

A Special Housing Commission 
has now been active in Warsaw for 
a fortnight. During this time, 
Workers’ Housing Committees, in- 
cluding 1,800 wage earners in all, 
have been set up. These Committees 
have submitted to the Special 
Housing Commission some 400 pro- 
posals attested by teams of in- 
spectors. 
————— 
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The Poniatowski Bridge across the Vistula as the retreating Germans left it. 


